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About Us 


Out of a common love of our homeland, ethnic nationalities youth from all areas of Burma have cooperated 
since 1998 through meetings, workshops, trainings, and joint field research in order to share experience and 
build capacity. In 2001, the cooperation led to the production of a report in Burmese on economic development, 
collective rights, ethnicity and gender-equality. In March 2003, two nationalities youth umbrella organisations 
joined together to form NY Forum, an independent and non-profit ethnic nationalities youth forum. 


Nationalities Youth Forum is made up of ten different nationalities youth communities: Chin, Kachin, Karenni, 
Karen, Kayan, Lahu, Mon, Palaung, Pa-O, and Rakhaing. NYF empowers the younger generation of Burma 
by the provision of capacity building programs and educational opportunities that emphasise indigenous/ 
minority rights, land rights and property rights. The forum initiates exchanges between the older and 
younger generations and reflects on visions for the future of Burma through a process of unifying youth from 


different ethnic nationalities to achieve a peaceful federal union of Burma. We implement projects and 


activities based on mutual respect, unity, justice and equality among member organisations to reach a 


common goal. NY Forum is a member of international networks of youth and indigenous peoples, including 
the Children/Youth as Peacebuilders (CAP) and the Asia Indigenous Peoples’ Pact Foundation (AIPP). 
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Problems and Proposed Solutions 


DEAR READERS 


Over the past two years (2003-2004), 42 young people from 15 different. .- »s“»mmunities in Burma 
have come together for a training program entitled Structural Analysis and Natural Resources Management 
Conservation Program, organised by the Nationalities Youth Forum (NYF). The program examined land and 
natural resource access, ownership and management in Burma. Through the program, we had a chance to 
meet each other from across state and ethnic boundaries, to discuss problems in our communities, and think 
about pathways to a better future. 


We thought it was very important to find out more about our own communities and what systems 
we have been using over generations to manage our land and natural resources. Therefore, we set out to do 
some research of our own. We went to the far corners of Burma, to communities that rely on wet rice 
cultivation in lowland areas to tea production and cattle raising in the hills. This report presents a summary 
of our research based on our field reports. It is not a thorough study of traditional structures of ownership 
and management, but rather it provides examples to raise awareness of and respect for the vast knowledge 


that the peoples of Burma hold and that must be considered when developing a democratic and sustainable 
society. 


We found that each society has its own clear demarcations and laws regarding the division of land 
into living areas; common land; farming areas; sacred religious land/community forest; and prohibited 
forest. Each type of land or resource has specific usage patterns and allowances. There is a strong sense of 
interconnectedness between people and nature, fortified by the belief that the natural environment is inhabited 
by a variety of animate spirits that must be appeased by respecting that environment. Customary laws 
about the proper use of land and resources, with adequate punishment for offences, have been passed down 
through generations and are often linked to non-violent religious and cultural punishment, such as 
banishment from taking part in religious ceremonies or being outcast from society. 


In talking with local villagers, we also discovered the extent of the current military regime’s impact 
on our land and natural resources. Land has been confiscated without compensation for the Burma Army’s 
benefit, cultivated in summer rice crops or commercial plantations. Villagers are forced to employ agricultural 
methods imposed on them by the regime, often with the result of damaged soils and increased debt. Indigenous 
seeds are being confiscated and replaced with hybrid ones; untold varieties that have been cultivated for 
generations and adapted to local conditions are being lost. Finally, large-scale development projects and 
business ventures that generate income for the regime extract natural resources in ethnic areas without 
benefits for local people and result in environmental destruction. 


We have a common vision for the future that includes recognition of land rights and the right to self- 
determination, improved management of forests, and the preservation of cultural identity through daily 
practice. It also includes the adaptation of traditional structures in order to learn from and adopt what is 
good from them, and to change what is bad, for example structures that hold women in a lower place in 
society. Based on this vision, at the end.of the report we offer long-term recommendations to the state 
constitution-drafting committees (see box below), civil society and political organisations from Burma, and 
international organisations that work on Burmese issues. 


NY Forum and Workshop Participants 


Constitutional crisis has played a major role in the long Burmese political conflict. In 1988, a ee 
constitution was suspended and a new one has yet to be written. A constitutional seater va 
held off and on since the 1990s. Most recently, a convention resumed in February 2005, but without the 
participation of Aung San Suu Kyi’s National League for Democracy or ethnic leaders. 


A federal constitution has to be drafted to guarantee equality, mutual respect, and ST 
Based on these beliefs, state constitution-drafting committees have been working oie ; y sar 
opposition groups. This process offers NY Forum a great opportunity to collect * eren ee . i 
young people from various regions and synthesize a common position that can be prese 

state constitution-drafting process and at a future national convention. 


i Burma can progress in the future. 
This i to look back at lessons learned and to consider how 
The Se ragevnel and usage of natural resources should be undertaken with the consent of local and 


ind us communities—this is our right. 
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INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND | 
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Before the British occupied Upper Burma in 
1886, Burma was a feudal country and many ethnic 
people had sovereign power within their own 
territories. They were self-governing entities, 
independent of the Burmese kingdom. In particular, 
Mon, Rakhaing, Karenni and Shan peoples formed 
their own kingdoms, and other ethnic nationalities 
also had their own autonomously organised 
territories. Even under British rule, the Frontier 
Areas—the mountainous border areas inhabited by 
various ethnic nationalities — were largely left under 
the rule of their traditional chiefs. On the other hand, 
territories inhabited by the Rakhaing, Mon and Karen 
in the lower part of Burma came under the control of 
the central government in Rangoon. 


The nationalist movement of the 1920s and 
1930s sought independence from British rule. This 
movement was largely dictated by Burmese activists 
who used their own language and culture as well as 


Buddhism to mobilise the whole population. During 
World War IIL, a group of young nationalists led by 
Aung San, the father of Aung San Suu Kyi, and his 
comrades formed the Burma Independence Army 
(BIA) under the Japanese occupation. In 1945, these 
young nationalists set up the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League (AFPFL) and started to protest 
against the Japanese occupation. Aung San also then 
collaboratively organised national leaders to fight 
for Burma’s independence from the British. 


Burma gained independence in 1948 as a 
consequence of a series of negotiations. The British, 
the AFPFL, and different ethnic leaders and political 
forces eventually worked together to accommodate 
the variety of different interests of each party. These 
agreements were made in spite of political 
turbulence. It is crucial to stress that Burman and 
ethnic leaders from the Frontier Areas signed the 
Panglong Agreement on 12th February 1947. This 


’ 


agreement laid the foundation for future co- 
operation between Burma Proper and the Frontier 
Areas and promised that Burma would be a federal 
country. It guaranteed full democratic rights, 
equality, and self-determination with the aim of 
establishing a peaceful society. 


Burma has not had real peace since gaining its 
independence from Britain in 1948. After the 
assassination of Aung San, the spirit of the Panglong 
Agreement was broken and the country became a 
unitary state known as the Union of Burma. Most of 
the decision-making power lay with the central 
government, which negatively affected the economic, 
social and cultural development of the ethnic states. 
Civil war began a few months after Burma gained 
independence and from 1962-1988 the country was 
ruled by a military dictatorship. 


After the 1988 uprising, the military junta held 
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a general election in 1990. Despite the victory of the 
National League for Democracy (NLD), the military 
junta refused to transfer power to the NLD, led by 
Aung San Suu Kyi, and to the ethnic representatives. 
The military dictators, first known as the State Law 
and Restoration Council (SLORC) and since 1997 as 
the State Peace and Development Council (SPDC), 
abolished all organs of power and reimposed a 
system of direct military rule, and since then the 
generals have been reluctant to solve the political 
deadlock. 


In 1994, the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted resolutions calling for a ‘Tripartite Dialogue’ 
between the military junta, the NLD, and the ethnic 
peoples. This process is seen as the best means of 
establishing an enduring democracy in Burma. 
However, instead of political dialogue, the junta 
arrested almost all opposition politicians, banned 
political parties and started huge military 
operations in ethnic areas. 


This working paper, entitled Our Land and 
Natural Resources in Burma: Ethnic Youth Perspectives, is 
the product of original research done by youth 
participants in a training program conducted by the 
Nationalities Youth Forum (NYF) together with local 
ethnic and indigenous peoples’ contributions. We 
want to facilitate an opportunity for Burmese people 
to recognise their rights and celebrate their collective 
knowledge and cultural diversity. 


The reason behind our writing this report is 
to develop solutions to problems faced by rural 
communities. We have used community laws 
written throughout the country as a foundation from 
which to work, keeping the positive aspects and 
learning from the negative aspects of such laws. By 
sharing experiences we can continue to develop 
functional structures and systems that will become 
the basis of modern laws and agreements; from here 
we will move towards a sustainable society based 
on human dignity and the needs of the people. 


Burma’s seemingly endless political conflict 
is based on resources and land. Thus, we want to 
focus on how the ethnic youth of Burma can work 
together to build a better society for the future of our 
country. We hope to give important input to the state 
constitution-drafting committees (see box on page 
5), civil society and political organisations from 


Burma, and international organisations that work 
on Burmese issues. | 


This book is not aimed at providing the 
reader with exhaustive information about 
traditional structures of ownership and 
management of land and natural resources, but 
rather to provide examples to raise awareness and 
respect of the vast knowledge that the peoples of 
Burma hold and that must be considered when 
developing a democratic and sustainable society. 


Methodology 

Our Land and Natural Resources in Burma is the 
result of a collaboration of 42 youth participants from 
inside Burma and from the Thailand-Burma and 
India-Burma borders. Over the past two years (2003- 
2004), they have worked together to analyse 
interrelated social, economic and cultural problems 
in Burma, focusing on decision-making and land 
ownership and management in their homelands. 


The participants first came together in 
parallel workshops in both India and Thailand to 
discuss fundamental concepts such as 
‘development’,’ power’, and community-based 
resource management together with resource 
persons. They then went to their home areas to 
conduct field research, employing 4 variety of 


Participant Map: Where We Are From 


Lahu participant 


Karen participant 


methods, including observation, informal 
discussions, and interviews, especially with village 
elders and leaders. Most of the information quoted 
in this report was collected from the field studies 
carried out by workshop participants. 


A second meeting in July 2004 allowed 
participants to compare their experiences, identify 
what they felt were the main problems facing their 
communities, and brainstorm possible solutions. 
This report is thus one result in a long process and 
will be disseminated through NY Forum’s current 
networks in both English and Burmese. 


All of the participants were under the age of 
30; twenty of them were female. Most began their 
studies in Burma but have not graduated owing to 
the political crisis. The majority face the same 
problems as other internally displaced peoples (IDPs), 
refugees, homeless and landless people living along 
Burma’s borders with neighbouring countries: some 
have refugee status and some do not. Twenty 
participants came from Delhi, Mizoram State in 
i India, the India-Burma border and inside 
western Burma. Twenty-two of the participants 
came from the Thailand-Burma border and inside 


eastern Burma. All together, the participants. did __ 


research in 15 different communities areas. 
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The Ethnic Nationalities 

Burma is home to peoples of more than one 
hundred ethnicities; each has a distinct language and 
culture. It is estimated that of an approximate 
population of 50 million people, around 40% are of 
non-Burman ethnicity. However, of the 676,552 
square kilometres of Burma, about 60% of the 
country’s land is occupied by non-Burman peoples. 
Most of them live in remote forest, river, sea and 
mountain areas far from the central capital. For 
instance, the Kachin people live in the far northern 
part of Burma, the Shan, Palaung, Wa, Lahu and Pa- 
O dwell in the more remote eastern and northeastern 
region. The Karenni and their sub groups live in the 
east, and the Karen are found in the eastern and 
southeastern part of the country. One of the Mon 
groups lives in the south while the Chin, Naga and 
Rakhaing are settled in the western and 
northwestern edges of the country (see participant 


map). 
Discrimination, decades of civil war, and 


development policies based on extraction of natural 
resources in ethnic areas have created a major gap 
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between urban and rural areas. The rural village 
economy is very poor, with the majority of villagers 
surviving on subsistence farming. When crops fail, 
it is very difficult for them to obtain food from 
elsewhere due to the lack of money and transport. 
Forced labour prohibits villagers from tending their 
crops properly and this, along with labour fees 
required by the military, drives them from a 
relatively supportable poverty to an insupportable 
misery. The Burma Army’s “four-cuts” policy that 
aimed to cut off provisions, finance, information and 
recruits to ethnic insurgents has devastated many 
ethnic regions, especially the Mon, Karen, Karenni 
and Shan states. Widespread human rights abuses 
by the military, including extortion, forced labour, 
kidnappings, extra-judicial killing, torture, the use 
of child soldiers, and rape have been documented in 
all ethnic areas. 


Ethnic peoples have suffered a breakdown 
of social structures and destruction of culture as 
many have had to flee dangerous and miserable 
conditions. Age-old land and natural resource 
management practices are ignored, destroyed, and 
lost when the military moves into ethnic areas and 
people struggle for survival. In the ethnic states 
bordering Thailand alone, there are an estimated 


~500,000 Internally Displaced Persons (IDPs). 


Registered refugees in Thailand, India and 
Bangladesh total 170,000 and these countries are 
flooded with well over a million migrant workers 
from Burma. Many of these migrants are de facto 
refugees, even though they are not recognised as such. 


Despite civil wars throughout the country, 
the reference to Burma as the rice basket of Asia was 
well recognised even in the 1950s and up until the 
early 1960s. Today, however, Burma ranks 132 of 177 
countries in the UNDP’s Human Development Index 
(2004). It has one of the lowest expenditures on 
education in the world—0.5% of GDP (UNDP Human 
Development Index 2003)— whereas over 40% of its 
visible national budget is spent on arms (Burma ‘s 
Armed Forces: Power Without Glory, 2002). 


Youth particularly suffer from a lack of 
educational opportunity. Rising costs of school fees 
coupled with poverty rates, a lack of qualified paid 
teachers, curricula that emphasise rote learning, are 
taught in the Burmese language only, and lack 
sensitivity to ethnic cultures, as well as the closing 
of universities after the 1988 crisis have all led to 
high drop out rates (UN figures estimate as much as 
98% of Burmese students drop out before finishing 
high school) and low graduation rates. One Kachin 
researcher noted that Kachin university graduates 
cannot find employment with the government 
compared to their Burman counterparts. There is 
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little incentive to learn because the education does 
not guarantee any chance at a decent profession. 
Youth are forced to migrate to seek employment due 
to poverty in their home areas; some find themselves 
in dangerous occupations such as mining or sex work 
~ or worse, fall victim to human trafficking or drug 
addiction. 


Development projects in ethnic areas 

The current military regime has conducted 
a Border Area Development (aptly, BAD) program 
for the past 15 years. This has mainly focused on 
infrastructure development, i.e. roads and bridges, 
to facilitate the rapid deployment of troops and the 
maintenance of military garrisons in ethnic areas 
along the borders. Troop presence in these resource- 
rich areas facilitates further “development” projects 
and business ventures that generate income for the 
regime. Mining of gold and jade in Kachin and Shan 
states, extraction of oil and gas in Karen State and 
Tenasserim Division, the construction of mega-dams 
in Karenni and Shan states, and logging in several 
states are examples of large-scale projects that have 
been carried out by the regime, often in partnership 
with private business interests, at the expense of local 
ethnic populations. 

Loss of livelihood, disruption of community 
structures, displacement, and environmental 
destruction are just some of the consequences of these 
projects. Local populations do not receive 
compensation, are sometimes conscripted as forced 
labour to work on projects, and have no ability to 


participate in the decision-making process around 
the projects even though they are most affected by 
them. Customary laws, traditional practices, and 
local knowledge are completely ignored to make way 
for this “development”. 


Most American and other ‘western’ 
companies have refrained from investing in Burma 
due to their own governments’ sanctions and 
pressure from Burma-related activist groups. In 
contrast, ASEAN, SAARC, and neighbouring 
countries have taken advantage of the withdrawal 
of western companies to encourage investment. 
These investments are resulting in the 
monopolisation of land and resources and the 
exploitation of indigenous people. Low and insecure 
wages sometimes offered by these projects or 
ventures cannot replace permanent loss of livelihood 
and resources. 


For more detailed information on development 
projects in ethnic areas, please see: At What Price? Gold 
Mining in Kachin State, Images Asia and Pan Kachin 
Development Society, 2004, Burma, Total Denial 
Continues: Earth Rights Abuses Along the Yadana and 
Yetagun Pipelines in Burma, EarthRights International, 
2000, Damming at Gunpoint: Burma Army Atrocities Pave 
the Way for Salween Dams in Karen State, Karen Rivers 
Watch, 2004, A Conflict of Interests: The uncertain future 

-of Burma’s forests, Global Witness, 2003 and various 
reports from the Karen Environmental and Social 
Action Network (KESAN). 
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Registered refugees in Thailand, India and Bangladesh total 170,000 


Protest against dam projects is difficult 
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PART II 
LAND AND RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Every human being has been born into nature, and thus we are each entitled to live together with rivers, 


forests, mountains and valleys. This is the meaning of land. But in today’s world we must worry about who 
will protect the land that we have been given. Thus we ask the following question: 


Previously, communities worked together to 
manage land and natural resources. The land was 
part of our identity; for example, the Pa-O 
traditionally considered the earth to be a “sacred 
mother” that cares for her people from generation to 
generation. Material resources include seeds, which 
are collectively owned, land, which can be both 
collectively and individually owned, and food, 
which is inherent for family survival. Intellectual 
resources include knowledge of natural cycles, herbal 
and medicinal plants, and animal husbandry. 
Observation and practice are essential to this 
knowledge. Think of the things you learnt as a child 
from watching your mother and father in everyday 
life. That is our way of educating children that has 
been passed down for generations - our intellectual 
resources. 


Embedded in this social system is the idea of 
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interconnectedness. The land is not only our home, 
but the home of the birds, fish and mammals. We 
live, plant, worship, are born and die in the fields 
and forests. However, once we lose control of our 
lands, many problems emerge. Our lives have gotten 
worse as the military regime has confiscated our 
land—we have lost our right to use and manage our 
natural resources. 


Many new ideas about land ownership and 
title have emerged, including intergenerational 
ownership, state ownership, and private company 
ownership and use for capitalist ventures. However, 
as ideas and understanding of land use and 
ownership change, we must remember that all 
things are interconnected through the land—people 
are only one part of the natural environment. We 
must live harmoniously and care for the mountains, 
rivers, trees, and animals. 
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ie of our basic human rights is the right to from three reasons. First, traditional beliefs and 
own and manage our land and resources. However, management systems are often misunderstood as 


in Burma, outsiders have come and claimed our superstition. Second, the state misunderstands the 
lands. Our land and associated resources have been _ nature of land which it treats as a commodity to be 
stolen from us. We are the rightful owners but __ sold or exploited for short-term gain. And third, the 
successive dictators have denied us our rights. government fails to recognise that land management 


and ownership is essential to the livelihood of our 
Current state misunderstanding of communities. 


indigenous land ownership and management arises 


. Soon after they arrived in Burma (from 1825-1830), the British instituted a written land title system 
in order to attain land and house taxation. This system was used primarily in central and western Burma. 


Land tenure legislation, 1948-62 


Burma’s first constitution, that of 1947, guaranteed Burma’s independence in 1948 and, under Article 
23, protected the people's rights to private property. This Article also protected small farmers from losing 
their land and property as a result of exploitation by monopolistic organisations such as cartels, syndicates, 
and trusts. 


The new U Nu-led government, which was a parliamentary democracy, originally honoured land 
titles issued during the British colonial administration. However, in 1953 farmland in all parts of Burma was 
nationalised under the Agricultural Land Nationalization Act. Under this Act, the government confiscated 
all land from foreigners and landlords with the explanation that “each farmer has to grow only for his own 
consumption and to distribute it freely to peasants.” Farmers’ lands were granted “right of exemption” 
under Article 6 of the act. The new government regulations stated that “No landowner is allowed to farm an 
area larger than 1 Kyat” (1 Kyat, a Burmese unit equal to 6.4 acres). 


Under BSPP rule, 1962-88 

Under the military dictatorship of General Ne Win, farmers had the right to cultivate their land but 
were deprived the right of ownership. The ‘Burmese Socialist Program Party’ (BSPP) drew up a new socialist 
constitution in 1974 that rejected the “economic rights” enshrined in the 1947 constitution. Farmers were 
officially stripped of legal title to their land even though the Land Department continues to issue land titles 
to this day. The 1974 constitution clearly states that ownership of all natural resources, including land, is 
vested in the government. Thus, any land title issued by the Land Department can be overridden by the 


government at any time. 


Under the SLORC and SPDC, 1988-present 

Under SLORC and SPDC rule, there has been neither law nor constitution. The military can confiscate 
any land they want without due process. Farmers are therefore wholly insecure in their occupancy of land. 
The lawless nature of the regime means that farmers have no right to complain when they are deprived of 
their land. The protection afforded by the “right of exemption” in the 1953 Land Act no longer exists. Military 
authorities have confiscated large tracts of land from farmers and people throughout the country, without 
compensation (see Part III). This land confiscation violates the political, social, and economic rights of ethnic 


people throughout Burma. 
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Traditional ethnic societies 

Field researchers found that in each of 15 
different ethnic communities, traditional village life 
and social organisation is inextricably tied to the 
land. As 65% of Burma’s population is engaged in 
agricultural work (primarily rice farming), 
ownership and access to land and water are critical 
elements to survival, economic stability, and 
development. Even though aspects of social 
organisation are outlined in the following pages, it 
is essential to note that every component reflects the 
interconnectedness of human beings to their land 
and natural resources. 


Livelihoods 

Historically, the majority of Burma’s 
indigenous peoples have lived in the forested areas 
and mountains. People built their homes with 
materials from the forest, using bamboo for walls 
and leaves for roofing. Livelihoods depended on dry 
rice cultivation, hunting, and collecting valuable 
forest products and foods. This is still the case in 
most areas of rural Burma today. 


Access to and management of land and other 
natural resources are essential to traditional 
livelihoods in ethnic communities. Fertile land plots 
and water resources such as rivers and streams have 
offered food sustenance while other natural 
resources have provided an income for generations. 
Researchers found that livelihoods vary from one 
ethnic community to another. For example, Rakhaing 
fish in streams, raise domestic animals on available 
fodder and crops, and grow rice, teak and bamboo. 
Chin communities traditionally grow corn and 
potatoes, whereas Palaung farmers grow tea for 
barter or sale. Kachin State offers gold panning and 
jade mining as traditional livelihoods. Another 
researcher recorded that Naga communities are self- 
sufficient, thriving on rice, vegetables, sesame, and 
soybeans, coupled with meat and honey. Many of 
these traditional practices are being undermined by 
current SPDC rules, regulations, and practices. 


It is important to note the traditional system 
of labour exchange used in many ethnic 
communities. Villagers trade days of work with each 
other and in this way share work and food. Under 
this system, large expenditures of agribusiness are 
unnecessary and cultural identities preserved. 
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Belief systems 

Indigenous ethics are linked to social 
structure; we have different ethical Do’s and Don'ts 
that are the social knowledge we pass down from 
generation to generation. It is important to note that 
these rules are not necessarily written down, but 
imbedded in daily life. For example, the village 
headman must be consulted before key decisions are 
made. Our ethical code, which links us to our belief 
system, causes us problems because our values are 
unrecognised by the authorities. Some call it 
superstition, and others say it is not part of our 
religion. It is very important to recognise how beliefs 
link us to our social structures. Without these, our 
social system is undermined. 


Communities embrace Christian, Buddhist, 
Muslim, and Animist religious traditions. 
Researchers found that most communities, whatever 
their “religious” beliefs may be, pray to a spirit world 
for adequate rainfall and good harvests. For instance, 
people of the Karenni tribes organise elaborate 
traditional 
festivals in honour 


of the spirits that “At harvest time, the 


protect their _first fruits of the grain 
environment. The must be offered to the 
Palaung still eS 

practice the spirits before we 
custom of making pound our rice for 


offerings to King 
Aloung = Si-thu, 
who is believed to 


consumption. This is 
an age-old practice 


have introduced handed down from our 

tea seeds to their — ancestors.” (Rakhaing 

ancestors. Another : 
interviewee) 


example of the 
inte gration 
between belief systems and land management is the 
Pa-O traditional belief in a spirit that lives in big 
banyan trees; thus, they do not cut down these trees, 
but rather pay respect to the spirit inside, thereby 
achieving forest preservation. Many cultures present 
offerings to spirits at the beginning of the planting 
season and at harvest time. 


Animism plays an essential part in natural 
resource management. Because most indigenous 
peoples believe their natural environment is 
inhabited by a variety of animate spirits, they 
respect the land and resources in an effort to appease 
the spirits. More than anything, the traditional 
beliefs and fears of punishment by the local spirits 
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work as prevention of crime or misdeeds. Beliefs vary 
between becoming struck by lightning and illnesses 
to poor crops and poverty. It is therefore in the 
interest of the farmer to implement traditional 
practices in order to please these spirits. Therefore, 
resource use is inextricably linked to indigenous 
spirituality and belief systems. 


Land management practices are infused 
with animist and other religious beliefs such as the 
worship of the paddy field goddess, the village 
goddess, or the guardian spirits of the forest and big 
trees. These religious beliefs dictate private land 
management, community land usage, and the 
interaction with natural forests and wildlife. 
Religious wisdom is endowed in the elders of the 
community, creating a social system with age and 
experience as status of respect. 


Decision-making 

Researchers noted that decisions are usually 
made by the male head of the family, though his 
female partner and other family members offer input 
and suggestions. Larger problems are dealt with at 
the village level, where decisions are made by village 
heads and educators. In Naga society, the village 
headman consults the village council, religious 
leaders, and other villagers before making decisions 
(particularly those concerning land distribution). 
Participatory politics are an important aspect of this 
ethnic community —the village council sometimes 
employs a voting system to ensure village inclusion. 
Another example is to be found in Karen society, 
where decisions at the village level are made by 
village heads and community leaders, in accordance 
with customary law. If the circumstances of the case 
surpass this customary law, it is brought before 
township courts where the final decision is made by 
male members of the community. 


Land ownership 
Many ethnic societies respect the right to 
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inherit ancestral farming lands to be privately 
owned. Private land is usually owned by the head of 
the family (the father) or by a woman as a portion of 
her bride price. Upon the death of the family head, 
land is usually divided equally among the children. 
In Karen society both male and female children 
receive equal portions, while sometimes the 
youngest member receives an extra portion. In Mon 
society, some people divide their properties equally 
among children 
while others 
hand over houses 
and land to sons 
and household 
items to 
daughters. Pa-O 
researchers note 
that it is the eldest 
brother/son that 
has the 
responsibility to 
distribute land 
inheritances 
among relatives 
as he deems fair. 
One  Paluang 
interviewee 
noted that in the 
case of divorce, a 
woman is often 
left with nothing 
but her clothes. 


In several of the ethnic communities, 
researchers found that no official documents 
governed private ownership. Naga society’s lack of 
paper records is one example of such ownership; in 
these situations, local residents claim to “just know” 
what lands belong to whom. Many of the remote 
ethnic areas use land demarcations that are well 
known within their own society, such as marked 
stones, trees, small embankments, or specific sign 
posts. Overlapping claims for ownership in areas 


Traditional Land Ownership in Mon Society 
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between different villages have in history led to 
many feudal wars. Lacking an understanding of 
neighbouring societies’ traditional laws has also led 
to conflict. Lowland paddy areas are more likely to 
have specific land grants for each farm or land plot. 
Deeds are official, marked by witnesses, and recorded 
by the state’s Agriculture Department. 


One Rakhaing rearcher notes the importance 
of private land in binding family groups, while 
community land is essential to community 
coherence. Communal land is jointly cultivated by 
all farmers in the community in some ethnic 
traditions; in others, collective property is allotted 
by household according to family size and status. 
Natural resources such as rivers, forests, and 
mountains are considered collective properties, and 
are available for all members of society to use. 
Exemptions and restrictions to the ownership and 
management of these lands are traditionally 
monitored by religious and animistic beliefs which 
have shaped centuries-old sustainable laws for the 
protection of these lands. These laws are now rapidly 
being undermined by regime authorities working at 
the local level. 


Although there are slight varieties between 
different cultures, acommon research finding is that 
each society has its own clear demarcations and laws 
regarding division of land into living areas; common 
land; farming areas; sacred religious land/ 
community forest; and prohibited forest. Customary 
laws about the proper use of land and natural 
resources, with adequate punishment for offences, 
have been passed down through generations and are 
often linked to non-violent religious and cultural 
punishment, such as banishment from taking part 
in religious ceremonies or being outcast from society. 
The land use categories are described below. 


Land and Forest management 
1. Living areas 

Living areas within villages are commonly 
demarcated by stones that are marked differently 
among different cultures. Punishment for the 
removal of these marks often includes religious 
punishment. This has been historically feared and 
therefore demarcation lines have been maintained. 
There are commonly clear rules for managing 
neighbouring gardens, often in relation to a specific 
point in the village. When disputes arise, the village 
headman or council is brought in to resolve conflict. 
Cattle is not allowed into neighbours’ living areas 
and punishment can in some societies include paying 
fines in the form of contribution to religious centres 


or community service work such as road 
construction. 
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Villages, and hence living areas, are often 
situated next to rivers or streams. Shifts in 
waterways leads to redistribution of land which in 
Rakhaing State has created intricate laws and 
agreements between villages. 


Communally owned land, such as 
community centres, water wells, and roads are all 
monitored and regulated by community laws that 
are enforced in respective villages by village councils, 
headmen and rich or respected elders, depending on 
the society. 


When population increases, requests can be 
made to the village council to increase or buy new 
land within the village area. If the land is communal, 
the buyer gives money or goods to the community 
fund. If villagers move away from the village, they 
are not allowed to maintain their land which then 
either becomes community-owned or is sold to 
another villager. In some Rakhaing communities, it 
is the chief monk who makes final decisions about 
the buying and selling of houses and lands. 


As living areas have been registered under 
the regime’s Land Department, disputes have arisen 
over which laws should take precedence - customary 
laws or official “Burma” laws. 


2. Common land 

Living areas are often surrounded by 
common land. This area is community property and 
is mainly used as grazing grounds especially for 
cattle and goats but also for breeding pigs and fowl. 
As such, the soil is recognised as fertile and in 
monsoon season it is applied to neighbouring farming 
fields. 


Lakes, rivers and streams are traditionally 
included in the common areas. Lakes are not allowed 
for bathing or laundry. Community structures such 
as Buddhist monasteries and schools are often 
located in these community lands as well. 


3. Farming areas 

Farming methods vary mainly depending on 
whether the land is located in highland or lowland 
areas. In highland areas, the main crop grown 
throughout the country is hillside rice with 
additional cash crops in smaller quantities. In order 
to sustain the soil, a rotational farming system 
(including production and fallow) of rice cultivation 
is practiced in cycles of 3-7 years, depending on the 
land and customs. Traditional laws are very specific 
about which areas can or cannot be used for farming, 


with community areas, protected forests, and 
watershed areas off limits. 
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Karenni Communities’ Village Structure and Land Use 


upland cultivation 


lowland 
paddy fields 


Protected forest area east of the 
village for Kay Htyoe Boh animist spirit 


protected 
forests 


protected 
forests 


Protected forest area wast of the 
village for Por “Kay” animktt spirit 


lowland 
addy fields 


upland cultivation 


Belief Systems 


On the way to church (bottom), animist spirits live 
in the trees (right), children respect the monks 


(bottom right). 
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Religious beliefs and superstition are also 
taken into account in the use of land for agricultural 
purposes. For example, in Karen society, if a snake 
crosses one’s path while selecting lands for 
cultivation, it is taken as a bad sign, signifying that 
the forest spirits prohibit farming on the intended 
plot. Interestingly, in Shan society, a snake crossing 
the road means good luck. 


In some areas, cash crops dominate and are 
sold in exchange for rice. These could be tea and 
opium crops in northern Shan State and corn in parts 
of Chin State. Cash crop lands are commonly marked 
by stones, large trees or a canal. Some Palaung 
farmers grow cactus trees as a fence around their tea 
fields. 


In lowland areas, where soil is more fertile, 
wet rice farming predominates. Rotation farming 
also takes place in these areas but it is less common 
than in the highlands. During the early farming 
season (June-July) cattle are allowed to roam freely 
not only in the common lands, but also in the farm 
plots, in order for the land to benefit from the natural 
fertilizer. After the paddy has grown to a certain size, 
village meetings would decide that cattle once again 
would be restricted to the common lands. In 
Rakhaing State, traditional punishment for freely 
roaming cattle can be decided upon by the village 
headman and can amount to up to five baskets of 
rice to be paid by the cattle owner to the land owner. 


In Rakhaing villages, each farming plot must 
include a pond in order to maintain fresh water 
supply in the dry season. These ponds would often 
be surrounded by trees and also serve to farm 
vegetables for family consumption. Ponds are often 
jointly dug between farms, sharing food and fish. 


Farmers can extend cultivated areas into 
previously unfarmed forests, community or common 
lands that are not prohibited. They would have to 
clear and continuously farm the area for 2-3 years 
after which it legally becomes theirs. This practice 
has been legitimized by the Land Department since 
1974. However, according to the 1974 constitution, 
ultimate ownership is still vested in the government. 


4, Religious land or community forest 
The sacred religious land, or community 
forest, is the place where the ancestors live and have 
lived for centuries. These lands depend on the local 
history and religious beliefs passed down from 
animist forefathers. Animism is widely practiced in 
rural areas of Burma and animist beliefs are deeply 
engrained in ethnic cultures. Often the belief that 
spirits inhabit the natural world continues to be 
included in local Buddhist or Christianbelief systems. 
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In Buddhist societies, the dead are cremated 
in the community forest. After a number of years, 
the spirit of the dead person will be reborn in a new 
body, be it animal or human. For this to happen it is 
important that adequate religious offerings have 
been provided. Some spirits may not be reborn, but 
stuck in the community forest, creating fear among 
the local people to abuse the rules of the forest or 
community as a whole. The bigger the tree, the more 
spirits may be taking shelter, thus causing fear 
among many to cut these trees. Trees that belong to 
monasteries are also not allowed to be cut down. 


In Rakhaing culture, the community forest 
is always located north of the local village as the 
northern winds are the strongest and most 
destructive. In Karenni culture, the reading of 
chicken bones by elders, define the location of the 
sacred land, and the protection of these areas 
automatically follows. 


Ethnic Pa-O societies also have family 
forests, or plots of land that house the guardian 
spirits of the family. In this case the family can use 
firewood from these lands. They also have 
community forests, which are commonly thick and 
untouched. 


Marks made by religious leaders or 
traditionally educated persons on stones may signify 
land demarcation or other traditional laws. 
Disrespect for these marks or laws is culturally taboo 
and punishments deter people from breaking the 
rules. 


5. Prohibited forest 

This area surrounds the village and farming 
areas, and trees are not allowed to be cut here. These 
protected forests house a diverse variety of wild 
vegetables that provides the staple diet in remote 
areas. Herbal medicinal plants commonly grow in 
these secluded areas and traditional ropes used to 
keep cattle are also found. Additionally, the tall and 
untouched forests protect villages from strong 
winds. Loss of these resources due to deforestation 
has had serious implications on the daily survival of 
local people. 


Kayan customary law about the use of 
prohibited forests is very strict: on the first offence, 
the abuser will be given a warning by relatives. On 
the second offence, the abuser will be banished from 
the village by the headman. 


Water Management 
In order to protect rivers from erosion of 
river banks, in Rakhaing and Shan cultures there 
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are rules that prevent the cutting of trees and 
simultaneously promote the planting of bamboo and 
coconut trees in order to hold together the soil. 
Offenders of these laws must build structures that 
would repair the damage done to the river. 


Private dams are often built at the end of the 
monsoon season in order to trap and use water for 
irrigation. These traditional dams are built of 
bamboo and may not be built close to villages. Water 
is released on a rotational system, sharing the 
resource among all. Once the season is over, the dam 
is demolished and a new one built each year. 
Although the dams are built to block the streams, 
their size and seasonality does not impact fish 
migration patterns. When the water diversion affects 
the farm land of others, agreements between land 
owners are facilitated by village leaders. When more 
than one village is affected, village tract committees 
facilitate agreements. This customary water 
management system is radically different from the 
mega-dams currently proposed and being 
constructed in Burma. 


Gender roles 


Our field research documented that gender 
roles across ethnic communities are traditionally 
unequal, as men dominate decision-making, 
especially about household management (such as 


construction and maintenance) and land 
distribution and rights. However, women often 
manage garden areas and household funds as well 
as alcohol and drug control, education in schools, 
and cooking in the home. Women are also essential 
to the rice transplantation process. The status of 
widows varies; in Paluang society, widows are free 
to manage their own lands. Another Palaung 
researcher notes that in his community, men are 
traditionally responsible for income generation 
while women traditionally manage household 
chores. However, these traditional roles are changing 
across many of the ethnic communities. 


Lands are traditionally owned by the oldest 
man in the family, as he is recognised as the head of 
the family. If the man passes away, his ownership 
role of lands will be passed to his wife, oldest son or 
oldest daughter. Often, farming areas and house 
gardens are managed by the oldest women. For 
example, farming gardens in Chin, Palaung, Pa-O, 
Rakhaing, Kayan, and Karenni communities are 
managed by women. In Rakhaing communities, 
women traditionally have the role of growing 
seasonal crops in their family gardens surrounding 
the village while the men go fishing. 


PART III 


PROBLEMS IN ETHNIC , 


In every sphere of life, ethnic villagers face 
many obstacles and difficulties due to the authorities’ 
wilful ignorance of their way of life. Below we 
highlight some of the most important issues 
currently impacting land and natural resource 
management in our communities. 


Land confiscation 

Land confiscation by the regime in ethnic 
areas has been reported throughout Burma. The UN 
General Assembly has acknowledged land 
confiscation as one of many serious problems in 
Burma today (General Assembly Resolution 1 
December 2003). The most comprehensive 
documentation to date has been done by the Human 
Rights Foundation of Monland. According to their 
report No Land to Earm, local military battalions in 
Mon and Karen states and Tenasserim Division are 
known to have confiscated at least 8,000 acres of 
agricultural land from local communities from 1998- 


2002. 


The major cause of land confiscation is 
increased military troop deployments in ethnic 
areas. The past 20 years have seen a rapid expansion 
of military power. For example, in 1980, in the 4,580 
square miles of Karenni State, there were only 3 
battalions, but by the year 2000 these had increased 
to 27 battalions. In Rakhaing State, there were 3 
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battalions, but by 2001 these had increased to 57 
battalions. In addition, since 2000, orders by higher 
commanders that foot soldiers fend for themselves 
have resulted in confiscation and use of local lands 
for the Army’s benefit. 


“In our forefathers’ day, family farmland 
was inherited and owned by descendants. 
However, since the time of our parents, we 
have been deprived of land ownership be- 
cause the government comes and takes 
away our lands...” Aninterview witha 
Palaung villager 


No right to a fair market price 

From the time the BSPP took over the country 
until 2003, farmers throughout the country were 
forced to sell rice to the regime. The authorities’ policy 
required farmers to sell 8-15 baskets of paddy per 
acre to government paddy-purchasing centres at a 
price between 10% to 20% of its m arket value. In April 
2003 the military authorities announced the 
introduction of a ‘free market’ for paddy. In reality, 
however, today a group of major rice companies has 
formed a cartel that buys rice at a price slightly more 
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than before but still far below the market value. 


Our research noted that regime control of 
Mon and Rakhaing paddy fields has created financial 
problems for many local farmers. Regulations force 
farmers to sell rice to the regime at a low, fixed price 
set by the authorities. In addition, the regime 
requires rice “contributions” of 12 baskets per acre 
regardless of unexpected natural disasters such as 
floods, rodent, or insect infestations. Failure to 
“contribute” results in confiscation of rice stock and 
threats of imprisonment. Often, farmers are forced 
to buy paddy rice from the black market to sell to the 
regime just to remain in their traditional 
communities. 


Mon and Rakhaing farmers find themselves 
with debts that double each year, and the cycle of 
poverty accentuates rapidly. Palaung farmers must 
give the authorities a percentage of their tea harvests 
and inform the revenue department of their sales, 
while a Rakhaing villager noted that he must now 
pay a tax in order to fish in the streams or collect 
bamboo in the forest. Even though Chin State is 
traditionally an ideal site for animal husbandry, 
taxation on the cattle trade is crippling communities 


there. 


Loss of Traditional Farming Practices and 
Indigenous Seeds 


Farming Practices 

Indigenous knowledge has been lost and 
livelihoods changed as farmers are forced to use 
chemical fertilizers and switch to crops and growing 
methods decreed by the dictators. Farmers are forced 
to pay for newly required inputs, such as seeds and 
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water. For example, in Mon and Rakhaing states, 
people used to grow dry and wet rice with locally 
produced inputs and hand tools. When the regime 
forced machines and fertilizers on farmers it 
destroyed the natural fertility of the land. 
Traditionally, we used the direct broadcast system 
of soil management, where plants are allowed to re- 
seed themselves. In this way, the land is not tilled 
over and over and soil structure is preserved. Large 
machines and over tillage ruins soil structures. 
Chemical fertilizers alter the balance of nutrients in 
soils and farmers have become dependent on 
expensive chemicals, inducing a cycle of debt and 


poverty. 


The government program to grow a second 
crop of rice in the summer season has also created 
hardships for villagers; they are sometimes 
conscripted to cultivate the summer crops on 
confiscated lands run by soldiers and are not allowed 
to let their animals roam in fields they once did. 


Local farmers have experience and 
knowledge in choosing crops that are adapted to local 
conditions, but they are forced, without being 
allowed to use their judgment, to grow cash crops 
that they know to be inappropriate. The result is 
frequent failure, and farmers must bear the cost of 
decisions they did not make. The absence of farmer 
control over planting in the traditional tea and coffee 
plantations of Kachin and Chin states has resulted 
in significant loss of cultivable land. The regime has 
enforced sugarcane substitution, which is unsuitable 
for local conditions and degrades the soil. 


Again and again the military regime has 
shown itself incapable of formulating effective 


agricultural policies. For example, when General 
Maung Bo was in charge of the Eastern Military 
Command (1997-2001), he ordered Shan farmers to 
grow rubber. He coined the slogan, “Northern Shan 
State will be covered with white gold.” Shan farmers 
complained that Shan State is unsuited for growing 
of rubber, but he disregarded their advice and forced 
them to do as he said. The project failed and the 
farmers faced many difficulties as a consequence. In 
summary, people are being forced into ever deeper 
poverty and are being deprived of material and 
intellectual property rights; traditional knowledge, 
lifestyles, and cultures are being destroyed. 


Indigenous Seeds 

Indigenous seed varieties are confiscated by 
the regime, especially wet rice seeds. Hybrid seeds, 
forced on communities by the regime, are sterile after 
one year and must be purchased with each new 
season. For example, most farmers in Rakhaing State 
traditionally grow wet paddy. A BSPP program in 
the 1980s allowed township councils to control 
agricultural activities; farmers were instructed how 
to manage their farms, and told which seeds to use 
without consultation. As a result, the market price 
of rice decreased markedly from the previous year. 
Farmers went into debt as the Agriculture 
Department and Trade Corporation of Myanmar 
forced them to sell their paddy rice at set low prices. 
Farmers that could not pay off their debts in later 
years faced property seizures by the state. Similar 
situations occur in Chin, Karen, Karenni and Shan 
states. This process of “development” denies ethnic 
and indigenous people their rights to use traditional 
knowledge to successfully manage their own 
livelihoods. 


In the past, ethnic communities grew their 
own food and kept the seeds for the following 
season—this was an important part of cultural 
identity. It also resulted in the development of strains 
that were adapted to local conditions. But in view of 
the present dictatorial control, we must ask a new 
set of questions. What are the agricultural resources? 
Who exports these resources? Who has become rich 
from rice and crop exploitation? What is the material, 
cultural and religious significance of agricultural 
resources? 
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Arbitrary “taxes” are a constant 
burden imposed by the military regime. For 
example, rural Naga villages have been forced 
to pay up to 50 kilograms of rice per acre of 
land owned in taxes to the Burmese military. 
Our field research demonstrates that this 
system deviates from the traditional practice 
of giving voluntary offerings of rice to the 
church only after the harvest has been 
completed. Ta-aung (Palaung) communities 
face similar problems—the military regime 
fixes the price of the main crop (tea), and then 
requires that up to 10% of the harvest be 
allocated as a tax to local military officers. 


Development policies impact local livelihoods 
Large-scale development projects, carried 
out without consultation of local communities, has 
facilitated rapid deployment of troops and the 
maintenance of military garrisons as well as in- 
migration of ethnic Burman families. The migrants 
lack awareness of and respect for traditional 
indigenous lifestyles and cultures, and have often 
forced local peoples from their homes and villages 
into resettlement sites in other parts of the respective 
states. The military takes over the most favourable 
locations at the heart of larger towns for offices and 
residences of regime officials and employees. 


As our homelands are rich in natural 
resources, the regime has used them as a base for 
income generation. Large mining and logging 
concessions have been granted to various actors, 
denying traditional small-scale livelihoods 
(especially in regards to mining) and resulting in 
degraded forests, soil erosion, and polluted 
waterways. For example, Karenni State had, until 
recently, an extensive evergreen monsoon forest that 
cloaked 70% of its surface. However, local and 
international logging companies in search of black 
teakwood have either partially or completed 
destroyed many of these forests including resources 
such as cane, aloe wood, and medicinal plants. In 
Kachin State, large-scale gold mining (see photo on 
page 21) has dwarfed traditional small-scale panning 
and created untold environmental and social 
destruction (Images Asia and PKDS). 
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Land management 


Land is central to ethnic peoples’ lives—loss of traditional land leads not only to loss of livelihood but 
also to loss of personal identity. 


Ethnic peoples perceive land in a holistic way, and are intimately interconnected with the ecosystem 
they inhabit, whether it is upland forest, riverine, coastal, or sea-shore. 


The struggle for land rights can be linked to other struggles, including those for cultural identity, bio- 
diversity, environmental conservation, and political rights. 


Asserting the traditional system of land ownership (continued occupation, documenting and 


maintaining place names and historical documents, etc.) can affirm a piece of land’s history and identity and 
serve as evidence in court sessions or tribunals. 


State and district boundaries that do not recognise customary laws do not help create harmony 
among ethnic groups and sub-groups. 


Action at all levels is needed—including nationally and internationally. In addition to individual 


community struggles, communities must come together to form networks that demand changes in laws and 
policies concerning land management. 
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Forest management 


Forest resources provide the food and livelihood of ethnic and indigenous peoples. We must be 


We need committees to deliberate upon and decide which trees are to be cut in the community. These 
committees must embrace traditional lore. If necessary, a new instrumentality will have to be created in an 
given community to supervise forest management. Questions will arise, such as how will the rules be ne decor 4 
Who will decide upon the sanctions to be applied for infraction of the rules? The committee will be com osed 
of whom? Will men, women, and youth play key roles? E 


Communities must regain their ownership and control over their own forests. The demarcation of 
boundaries and the drafting of bylaws are ideas requiring further examination. 


The Promotion of Social Justice 


At present, the indigenous/ethnic education system is not recognised by the state. However, we must 
preserve it is as a way of passing down knowledge, values, wisdom and ways of life to future generations. We 
must establish our own learning centres, and implement creative curricula that can be used to pass down 
traditional knowledge. 


We can draw upon outside methods to make good what is lacking in our own system, e.g. 
documentation and modern technologies. 


Recommendations | 


= Recognition of traditional law, knowledge and wisdom regarding land ownership, conservation and 
spiritual beliefs, except where contrary to the UN’s Universal Declaration of Human Rights, must be further 
legitimised by democratic government laws to ensure sustainable development practices. 


z Grassroots social, labour and agricultural organisations and associations, independent of government 
control, must be allowed to exist, operate and address issues affecting waterways, land and natural resources 
of ancestral lands. These issues include basic land disputes and pollution as well as infra-structure 
development projects such as dam construction, hydro-electric production, and mining as well as the 
extraction of oil and gas. 


ES Independent community organisations must be allowed to interact with government departments 
through formalised arrangements for joint consultation. Thus a channel for dialogue between civil society 
and the government is created. There should be an ombudsman to ensure equitable proceedings. 


4. Local communities must have the right to grow crops of their own choice and to protect and maintain 
locally developed plant varieties, breeds of animal, and farming methods. 


3. Those who have lost land as result of evident military confiscations must receive adequate 
compensation or restitution under a democratic government. 


6. The constitution of Burma must guarantee the basic right of ethnic peoples to have their own chosen 
is will help to ensure that the administration of the 


representatives included at all levels of government. Th 
country is in the best interests of all of Burma’s peoples. 


if Development projects that threaten to adversely affect the health, livelihood or well-being of anybody 


must be preceded by transparent social and environmental impact assessments which then are to be 
submitted to local communities for scrutiny, debate and consent. The scale and scope of such enquiry shall be 


in proportion to the population deemed likely to be adversely affected by the proposed development. 
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This paper is a compilation of local research and ideas. It comes directly from ethnic youth and local 


people. It includes explanations of land ownership and natural resource management systems as well as 
summaries of how the current military regime is undermining indigenous practices and knowledge. 


It is widely recognised that Burma should institute a federal government. Under such a government, ethnic 
peoples must be allowed to maintain our rights to self-determination and be able to create our own systems 
of governance based on traditional methods. 


As Burma is marked by vast ethnic diversity, we must recognise ethnic groups and cultures, and celebrate 
our range of heritages and traditions. We must establish a system of natural resource use and management 
in which rights are given to the people to whom the resources traditionally belong, and the environment is 
simultaneously preserved. 


In the process of writing a federal constitution, care must be taken to embrace the successful elements of state 
constitutions, so that the national government becomes one that is focussed on the well-being of our country’s 
people and aims to guard against geographic, ethnic, or natural resource conflicts. 


One Shan participant summed up his own field report this way: “Even though our national leaders study the 
methods of the other countries, it may not benefit our future. Instead, they should learn from the indigenous 
methods and customs practiced by the local inhabitants themselves for a long time. Then we would know if 
modern methods are appropriate for our community. For successful natural resource management, it is 
important not to lose the local knowledge.” We must learn from our past and build a better future. 
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The following is the result of workshop sessions among ethnic youth participants. We listed some of the 
problems we see in our communities and possible solutions to those problems under a new democratic 
government. For many of us, it was the first time to analyse these issues, especially together with youth from 
ethnic communities other than our own. As a Kachin participant said, “we really appreciate the progress we 
made through the training program as we can send messages to the rest of the peoples in our state. We hope 
to have more training programs in the future.” NY Forum will continue to provide trainings and workshops 
to facilitate discussions among ethnic youth. i 


Land ownership and management 


Problem 

Local ethnic and indigenous communities face negative impacts from restrictions imposed upon use of their 
own land, dispossession by those who take out land-leases from the regime, misuse of state projects 
(specifically government development projects undertaken using forced labour), forced resettlement, and 
expropriation of their land by the Army for its own use or for commercial enterprises. 


Some suggested solutions: 
e Uphold ethnic and indigenous rights to retain traditional crop varieties and choose crops at the 
discretion of local communities. 
e Recognise traditional knowledge and wisdom regarding land conservation and spiritual beliefs 
with the legitimacy of government law. 
e Enact a law to ensure that those who have lost land through military confiscation will receive 
compensation or restitution. 


Problem 
There is no rule of law in governing the ownership, use and management of natural resources and land, nor 
a space for the voice of indigenous communities in this governance. 


Some suggested solutions: 
° Guarantee the rights of the indigenous peoples in state and federal constitutions. 
® Allow local community participation in decision-making on questions of agriculture, culture, 
literature, health and social care. 
e Legislation should recognise cultural, religious and social systems in the ethnic regions. 


Problem , 
Decisions to introduce modern techniques — foisted on local communities without their 


participation—threaten traditional agriculture and can adversely affect lives and social cohesion. 


Some suggested solutions: 
e Indigenous people must be allowe 


their areas. _ 
e Establish a specific government agency that cooperates with local communities to promote 


agricultural techniques that come from indigenous farmers’ needs. 
¢ Operate an educational program to spread knowledge about improvemen 


methods through the above-mentioned agency. : ny | | 
¢ Allow local farmers’ associations to organise discussions, educational activities, information-sharing, 


newsletter distribution and annual conferences without interference from the authorities. 


d to exercise their rights to organise and decide land ownership in 


ts in kitchen gardening 
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Water and mining 


Problem 
1restation and lack of a government policy an 
reduction of available fresh water. 


d enforcement measures on water conservation lead to the 


Some suggested solutions: , 
e Prohibit commercial logging in water catchment areas and along river banks. 
e Establish an effective government policy of forest and water conservation. 


Problem ; 
Mining for precious stones, dams, water diversion, and logging have created widespread deforestation, 


flooding, and salt-water damage to fresh-water systems. 


Some suggested solutions: . 
e Prevent over-exploitation of natural resources through appropriate and enforceable legislation. 
e Establish viable government policies on sustainable developm ent. 
* Allow indigenous community participation in the management of water resources, thus recognising 
their concern for this matter. 


Problem 
The regime, in search of hard currency, permits foreign industries to operate businesses on riverbanks 
and seashores without proper waste disposal systems, resulting in the pollution of rivers and the sea. 


Some suggested solutions: 
e Implement and enforce an industrial waste disposal law that forbids pollution of the water table, 
rivers and the sea. 
e Implement and enforce laws that limit environmental damage from industrial and other waste. 
e Implement sensible municipal garbage collection, recycling and waste disposal systems. 


Problem 
Dam construction, hydro-electric production, and the mining of precious stones in river and sea 
areas are conducted without consideration of local communities affected by these activities. 


Some suggested solutions: 


e Allow and encourage local communities’ involvement in decision-making concerning major projects 
that may have a severe effect upon their lives. 


Problem 

. Dam-construction, water diversion and hydro-electric production commonly mean the following to 
poor indigenous communities: relocation (or, to be more exact, dislocation), unpaid forced labour (otherwise 
known as slavery), and the planting of extensive minefields. 


Some suggested solutions: 


e The government has to guarantee that major water-usage projects in indigenous areas will not 
adversely affect local communities. 

¢ Require that independent, third-party assessment reports of likely social and environmental impacts 
of water-usage development projects be submitted to local communities in the area. 


Require local community consent to the use of its water by an outside agency as a precondition to 
official approval of projects. 
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Tea plants, fish and aquatic resources, access to clean water, minerals such as jade, and edible 
forest products are just some of our rich heritage. 


